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Fourteenth Meeting of the Latin Club 

The fourteenth regular meeting of The New 
York Latin Club is called for Saturday, Feb- 
ruary 1 8, at 12 M, in the Hotel St Denis, cor- 
ner of Broadway and Eleventh Street, New 
York. Professor H C Elmer, of Cornell 
University, will address the club. 

H H BICE, President 
A L HOD GES, Secretary 

Extracts from a Teacher's Note Book 

(Professor Roue's Address before the New York 

Latin Club, December 3, 1904) 

la Five Parts, Part III 

I have somewhat recently become convinced of 
the great value of written translations both for 
the student and the teacher. I most heartily agree 
with Professor Bennett (Teaching of Latin, p. 32) 
that "no translation should ever be accepted which 
would not, when written out, be fit to print". If 
at first thought this standard seems too high, second 
thought will, I am sure, convince us that it is not. 
But it cannot be attained without giving more time 
to the subject than is commonly done. I am even 
inclined to think that it cannot really be reached 
without frequent practice in writing translations. 
Many things which we accept in the rapidly speeding 
recitation hour (if we are fortunate enough to have 
a full hour), would arrest our attention and arouse 
our criticism if committed to cold type, or even if 
written on a scrap of paper with a leadpencil or 
on the blackboard with a piece of chalk. I cannot 
but think that if some of the schools which pride 
themselves on reading more than the amount of 
Latin prescribed for entrance to college would spend 
the extra time on exercises of this kind, they would 
accomplish better results. The amount prescribed 
is certainly none too small to read and translate 
thoroughly well in a four years' course; but here 
too we have an opposite extreme to avoid, that of 
giving the student the idea that a page of Latin is 
the limit of human capacity. 

It would be an excellent plan at frequent inter- 
vals to hold recitations at which all the hour should 
be devoted to translation alone, Written, if possible. 
Just when my mind was full of this subject, I had 
the opportunity to visit the Hughes High School 
in Cincinnati, where I heard a recitation of this 
kind, which seemed to me one of the very best 
Latin recitations I had ever heard. The class wrote 
on the blackboard in sections the translation as- 
signed for that day, which was in one of Cicero's 
Orations against Catiline, and this was then sub- 
jected to searching criticism by the teacher, Miss 



Jordan, and by the class, not only as rrcuratetly 
representing the sense of the original, but as good 
English. 

I have been practising what I preach this year 
by writing a translation of the Livy which I am 
reading with a class of freshmen, and though I have 
read it many times before, I find it no easy matter 
to produce a version which is " fit to print ". I 
think I do so, in Professor Bennett's sense, but it 
would require many hours of careful thought and 
revision before I should actually venture to print 
it and sign my name to it. This work has not only 
been profitable in other ways, but it has given me 
a sympathy for the efforts of the young men under 
my charge which I never felt before to the same 
degree. It has taken a great amount of time, and 
I have frequently been tempted to drop it, when 
crowded with other work, but I have so far per- 
sisted. I cheer myself by the thought that another 
year the labor will be reduced to that of revision 
.and criticism. 

If every editor of a Latin writer would begin 
by writing out a careful translation of his author, 
we should perhaps have fewer text-books, but in 
those which we had the "real difficulties would less 
frequently be passed over, in favor of superfluous 
and quasi-learned notes. 

I have been struck of late by the great number 
of translations in our school and college text-books, 
which though excellent in themselves simply will 
not fit into a written translation; where obviously 
the editor has translated a word or a phrase without 
taking the trouble to translate the whole passage. 
This would also be avoided by the plan I have 
suggested. 

About translation at sight I am not quite so en- 
thusiastic as I was, at least as a classroom exercise. 
Poor translations which give an approximation to 
the writer's meaning are too apt to be thankfully 
accepted. Moreover, students who have learned to 
translate in the way I have mentioned, and have 
done it legitimately, shunning " ponies " — which are 
inventions of the Adversary — will be able to trans- 
late at sight quite as well as those who have daily 
racked their teacher's nerves by turning Latin into 
a parody on the English tongue. If only the same 
kind of translation is accepted which is demanded 
in the case of prepared work, such exercises are valu- 
able, if one can find the time for them ; and in any 
event we ought to spend some time in showing 
our students how to attack and vanquish — not 
murder — a Latin passage. 

Speaking of "ponies" I believe that they are re- 
sponsible for much of the poor scholarship of the 
present time. I feel sure that they are more gen- 
erally used than formerly, when the few students 
in a class who possessed them were looked on by 
their fellows as not quite honest. It may be because 
they are so much more accessible and so much 
cheaper than formerly, but that does not seem to 
me to be the only reason. To illustrate their accessi- 
bility, at Ann Arbor, where we read with our sopho- 



